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Bilingual Education: 
A Look to the Year 2000 



his paper is based on a lecture delivered 
by the author on December 6, 1 993, at 
the Interactive Teleconference spon- 
sored by the Title VII Multifunctional 
Resource Center at California State 
Polytechnic University, Pomona, CA (MRC 
1 4). The author offers his vision of the future of 
education for language minority students, based 
upon proposed legislation and other govern- 
ment initiatives and prevailing reform move- 
ments evident today. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION: 
A LOOK TO THE YEAR 2000 

In Germany, the movement is called "die Re- 
form." In Japaii, they are enchanted with a 
concept called "Resutora" — the Japanese pro- 
nunciation of the English word "restructuring." 
The idea is being implemented in manufactur- 
ing, financial, and education settings. In Mex- 
ico, they refer to "la reform a educativa" to 
describe their education reform efforts. In the 
United States, terms such as "restructure," "re- 
align," and "systemic" arc used to refer to our 
reform efforts. 

Tru chief characteristic of our age is that we face 
numerous fundamental reform movements that 
promise to reshape our society. Newspapers 
and magazines are filled with stories about th 
need to redefine, change, and reform basic insti- 



tutional structures. The number and types of 
reforms are astounding. The call to reform 
extends to these areas: 

government and the ways we accommodate 
the various political interests and demands; 
health, ethics, and the judicial system; 
corporate structure and business practices; 
religious institutions; 
the arts; 

family structure and roles and expectations 

for parents and children; 

welfare and other social services; 

policies related to immigration, national 

subsidies, and foreign trade; 

the role of the United States in international 

affairs; and 

science and technology, especially in the 
dramatic innovations in the field of informa- 
tion technology for synthesizing and dis- 
seminating information to different audi- 
ences. 

The education reform movement is no excep- 
tion to these massive national and global re- 
alignments of roles and functions, and it is not 
surprising that school reform is a primary con- 
cern to many of the nation's citizens. After all, 
the quality of education in this country is the 
engine that must drive all these other advances. 
However, the condition of education is consid- 
ered by many observers to be a catastrophe, 
despite many isolated successes. The conditions 
we see today are the result of years of national 
neglect, especially in our inner cities and rural 
areas. The problems schools face are also the 
result of our limited responses to significant and 
widespread changes in community demograph- 
ics during the past ten years, such as the increas- 
ing number of children and youth who come 
from single-parent homes, the number of recent 
immigrants, and the number of youth and chil- 
dren who come from homes in crime and drug- 
ridden neighborhoods. 

Now we must face the issues directly to improve 
the academic and linguistic opportunities for all 
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students, especially language minority and lim- 
ited English proficient (LEP) students. The first 
step toward meaningful reform in the education 
of LEP students is to reform our attitudes and 
expectations of them. For example, ifwe believe 
that LEP students cannot learn and achieve at 
the same levels as their English proficient peers, 
we have no motivation to improve the opportu- 
nities we provide to them and they, in turn, will 
continue to perform poorly and drop out of 
school in record numbers. This inevitably leads 
our schools as a whole to continue to decline to 
even lower levels. Our fundamental belief must 
be that language minority and LEP students are 
fully capable of achieving academic success. 
The next seep is to back up this belief with 
carefully planned actions and provide these stu- 
dents with equal opportunities to learn and 
achieve, through either sound and comprehen- 
sive programs of bilingual education or other 
carefully planned instructional approaches. 

Educators must seize the moment, while there is 
a critical mass of energy, and focus to create 
chan^- in the right direction for our schools and 
our students. The energy and talent devoted to 
each of the reform movements provide the very 
momentum for us to improve our public schools. 
All of us — students, educators, parents, and 
concerned citizens — have the opportunity to 
reshape the place we call "school." We can 
expand its boundaries and perhaps then break 
them down; we can alter the school's role as a 
site for teaching, learning, and growing; and we 
can make it a place for growing up to be respect- 
ful and tolerant of self and others. We have the 
unparalleled opportunity to redefine the char- 
acter of schools and, ultimately, of its citizens. 

PROPOSED INITIATIVES FOR SCHOOL REFORM 

There are a number of important initiatives that 
represent different routes we can take on our 
journey toward meaningful school reform. The 
first initiative was the formulation of the Na- 
tional Education Goals Statements. This docu- 
ment represents one of the most important 



developments in the national school reform 
movement in the past 25 years. Its six statements 
declare our intentions about how our schools 
need to change in order to serve us as a nation. 
The statements posit that schooling is not only 
for children and youth but a lifelong endeavor 
for adults as well. They also have initiated dis- 
cussions about the essential content of ins ruc- 
tion and the need forschool restructuring efforts 
as the essential response to poorly performing 
schools. However, in order to make good on 
these goals, we need structu re, clear federal and 
state policies, and a full commitment by the 
nation. Since 1 989, the National Education Goals 
Statements and their underlying concepts have 
served as the foundation for three more current 
and substantive reform proposals submitted to 
the U.S. Congress in 1993 by President Bill 
Clinton and Secretary of Education Richard Riley. 

The second initiative is Goals 2000 — The Edu- 
cate America Act of 1993. This systemic reform 
bill is based on two fundamental concepts: every 
child in every school in the nation can work 
toward and achieve high standards, and schools 
and communities have the obligation to provide 
ever)' child with the opportunity to ac iieve at 
high levels. Enacted into legislation on March 
26, 1994, this bill will further the development 
of voluntary national curriculum and perfor- 
mance standards and provide funding to state 
education agencies (SEAs) to develop education 
reform plans to help local school districts imple- 
ment the standards. 

The third initiative is the School To Work Oppor- 
tunities Act. This systemic reform bill is de- 
signed to put into place structures that guaran- 
tee that every American student graduates from 
high school with the knowledge, skills, and 
experience necessary either to continue with 
higher education or to find productive employ- 
ment. The underlying concept of this legisla- 
tion is that schools will work with business and 
industry to delineate mutual roles and expecta- 
tions. This will bring these two sectors together. 
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The fourth initiative, the Improving America's 
Schools Act, is the reauthorization of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), 
which is designed to ensure that students, espe- 
cially those with the greatest needs, are provided 
with increased opportunities to achieve. The 
following five principles guide the proposals: 

high standards for all children; 
a focus on teaching and learning; 
flexibility to stimulate school reform, cou- 
pled with responsibility for improving per- 
formance of all students; 
better linkages between schools and parents 
and the community; and 
resources targeted to where needs are great- 
est and in amounts sufficient to make a 
difference. 

DETERMINING DIRECTIONS FOR THE YEAR 
2000 AND BEYOND 

If we are to create and sustain effective school- 
wide instructional programs for all students, 
especially bilingual education programs for LEP 
students, for the year 2000 and beyond, then 
each facet of our education system must be 
prepared to take bold, innovative directions. 
Defining these directions is part of the reautho- 
rization proposals for the Bilingual Education 
Act, which is Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

If bP'ngual education programs are to improve 
sigm icantly by the year 2000 and if such pro- 
grams are to continue to play a substantive role 
in our national school improvement efforts, 
then it is necessary to have certain expectations 
for our schools, state education agencies, colleg- 
es and universities (IHEs), paretics, and the U.S. 
Department of Education (ED). 

mi mi should we expect from our schools? 

First of all, we should expect our schools to 
provide curriculum standards-driven programs 
of bilingual education and other instruction for 
LEP and other students, the same as for every 



other school program. Integrated bilingual edu- 
cation programs should be at the core of the 
system at the school and district levels. Also, 
programs financed by federal, state, and local 
funding sources should help schools operate 
unified and comprehensive schoolwide and dis- 
trictwide programs of instruction for all students. 

We should expect systemwide bilingual educa- 
tion programs focused on effective instructional 
strategies such as problem-based and project- 
based learning, socratic teaching principles, use 
of authentic problems, peer tutoring, and col- 
laborative learning. These methods are the ones 
used in successful classrooms, especially for gift- 
ed and talented students. 

We should also expect bilingual education pro- 
grams that have the explicit objective of devel- 
oping students' English language proficiency 
and, to the extent possible, developing the na- 
tive or second language proficiency of limited 
English and English proficient students to in- 
crease the number of bilingual high school 
graduates and, ultimately, the number of bilin- 
gual professionals in the nation. 

We should expect bilingual education programs 
to be coordinated across all grades and linked 
across schools in the district from Home Start, 
Head Start, and Even Start programs to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This requires 12- 
month and multi-year schooling plans that en- 
sure sustained education opportunities for all 
students, including postsecondary education. 

We should expect the use of prescript! ve student 
profiles linked to school reform plans, including 
curriculum and performance standards frame- 
works. School personnel profiles should also be 
used to coordinate staff resources with instruc- 
tional approaches and program resources. This 
calls for sustained year-round professional de- 
velopment to provide opportunities for teachers 
to become proficient in and be able to teach in 
English and another language. 
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We should also expect bilingual education pro- 
grams in which teaching and learning strategies 
are supported by the use of interactive education 
technologies that help document program ac- 
countability on the basis of performance stan- 
dards (student achievement) and performance 
indicators (program-level accomplishments), 
and guide staff to gauge the impact of the 
program on systemic school reform objectives. 
Finally, we should expect schools to identify the 
best instructional and management practices as 
proven by sound assessments to build and sus- 
tain institutional capacity to serve students. This 
means, in part, that schools must strive to use the 
information to upgrade and restructure teach- 
ing and learning rather than facilitate the emer- 
gence of alternative schooling opportunities. 

NEXT, WHUT SHOULD M EXPECT FROM SWE 
EBUCHJIOH HSmiES (SEHs)? 

First, we should expect SEAs to be providing 
guidance on all of the reforms carried out at the 
school and district level. In addition, they should 
articulate policies regarding the education of all 
students, with statements about their responsi- 
bilities regarding LEP students in the context of 
curriculum, performance, and opportunity-to- 
learn standard s\ 

We should expect SEAs to provide leadership in 
the development and full implementation of 
state reform plans that address the teaching and 
learning requirements of all students. They 
should also be expected to provide leadership in 
the development and full implementation of 
reform plans at even' school district, with objec- 
tives and strategies integrally linked to the state's 
reform plans, especially in schools with high 
concentrations of low-income and/or LEP stu- 
dents. 

SEAs should also be expected to lead the way in 
the development of curriculum frameworks for 
all students, but with specific guidance on how 
schools are expected to ensure that LEP students 
achieve to the high standards projected for all 



students. SEAs should also be expected to pro- 
vide the staffing and technical assistance re- 
sources needed to implement schoolwide and 
districrwide programs of bilingual education. 

SEAs should lead in the design of flexible ap- 
proaches for improving teaching and learning 
for LEP students. Such approaches might oper- 
ate on a continuum from content-based ESL at 
one end to dual language programs of instruc- 
tion for LEP and other students at the other end. 
These programs should ignore artificial and 
misleading labels such as transitional bilingual 
education, developmental bilingual education, 
special alternative instructional programs, and 
immersion programs. 

SEAs should be expected to provide leadership 
in the use of education technologies to docu- 
ment state-level program accountability on the 
basis of performance standards (student achieve- 
ment), performance indicators (program-level 
accomplishments data), and the collective im- 
pact of bilingual education programs on the 
state's systemic school reform objectives. 

SEAs should also guide schools in the use of the 
best management, professional development, 
research, and quality control practices used in 
corporate America to help schools develop and 
operate fiscally and educationally sound programs. 

Finally, SEAs should offer leadership in match- 
ing schools with lunding sources and helping 
them comply with funding criteria. This in- 
cludes conducting technical reviews of propos- 
als from LEAs to improve their competitiveness. 

WHAT SHOW WE EXPECT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (IHES)? 

First, we should expect leadership in helping 
schools with higher concentrations of LEP 
students to develop systemic reform plans and 
integrate the activities into the university 
course work, research, and practica for 
teacher interns. 
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IHEs should also work with SEAs and school 
districts to increase the type and number of 
school staff provided to improve teaching and 
learning. This includes efforts to provide inter- 
disciplinary training programs and dual lan- 
guage professional development degree or certi- 
fication programs as the norm. 

IHEs should also be conducting research and 
committing resources, in cooperation with pri- 
vate industry, to develop curriculum, educa- 
tion, and school management software for use 
in schools and uni 'ersities. 

They should also cake a leadership role in oper- 
ating school personnel professional develop- 
ment programs closely linked to schoolwide 
bilingual crducation programs. This includes 
programs and efforts to improve the multicul- 
tural competencies of all school staff to effec- 
tively serve linguistically and culturally diverse 
student and family populations. 

IHEs should lead in hiring and training multi- 
cultural and bilingual faculty members who have 
significant experience in schools and can mentor 
school surf in the development and implemen- 
tation of responsive school reform plans. 

Finally, IHEs should develop staff exchange 
programs with SEAs and schools to help refine 
systemic reform plans, including mentoring 
opportunities for school and IHE faculties. 

WHAT SHOULD WE EXPECT FROM PARENTS AND 
OTHER COMMUNITY MEMBERS? 

First, we should be responsible for making 
schools and schooling a top community priori- 
ty. We should insist that schools place academic 
scholarship at the core of every activity, from 
athletics to the fine arts. 

Parents should provide positive models of be- 
havior. I he objective might not be a return to 
an "age of innocence," as much as a ret r eat from 
what has been called the current "age of of- 



fense," where many are offensive and too many 
others are unnecessarily offended. 

Parents and community members should ac- 
tively participate in the implementation of state 
and school reform plans by playing a role in 
verifying that teaching and learning opportuni- 
ties are being equitably provided to all students. 

They should promote the benefits of bilingual- 
ism and multiculturalism as resources for sus- 
taining communities and valuable skills for the 
national and international marketplace. They 
can also provide the leadership to ensure that 
home and community cultural knowledge and 
practice are significantly represented in the 
school's curriculum and professional develop- 
ment efforts, including the use of native and 
second languages and cultural information for 
teaching and learning. 

Finally, parents and community members can 
actively support financing strategies that result 
in increased funding for schools and that ensure 
the fair distribution of the resources needed to 
implement reform plans. 

WHAT SHOULD WE EXPECT FROM THE U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION (ED) AND OTHER 
FEDERAL AGENCIES? 

First, we should expect ED and other ageii ~ies 
to take the lead in the full implementation of 
national voluntary curriculum, performance, 
and opportunity-to-learn standards. 

EL) should be expected to develop a federal -wide 
strategy to increase collaborative efforts and help 
recipients pool the fiscal and technical resources 
of the departments of Education, Heahh and 
Human Services, and Labor, and other agencies 
such as the National Science Foundation, the 
N it»onal Endowment for the Humanities, and 
the . .ational Endowment for the Arts. 

El) should also take the lead in funding the 
development and implementation of state reform 



plans. This also calls for assisting in the devel- 
opment of comprehensive state plans that com- 
bine the resources targeted for health, welfare, 
and workforce training reform efforts. 

ED should lead in designing and funding re- 
sponsive research and development efforts that 
are directly linked to school needs and expecta- 
tions. This includes the timely translation of 
research and evaluation findings into guidance 
to schools. 

ED should also be expected to implement its 
"Consolidated Strategic Plan" that makes clear 
its mission and the roles and expectations of 
each of its principal offices, and describes related 
i ndicators of performance. This document could 
become the blueprint for reform envisioned for 
all schools, IHEs, SEAs, and communities. 

ED should lead in the implementation of com- 
prehensive national assessments and surveys of 
populations served by federal programs that 
accommodate LEP persons. The result might be 
accurate national report cards that describe the 
achievements of all students and schools. 

ED should also lead in providing technical 
assistance through regional cenrers whose pur- 
pose is to link SEAs, schools, and other agencies 
to achieve high performance and management 
standards and, in turn, help students achieve to 
high academic standards. This includes assis- 
tance in developing language-appropriate as- 
sessment strategies to gauge the progress of LEP 
students. 

Finally, ED should provide flexible funding 
criteria, regulations, and broad definitions of 
eligible student populations across programs 
such as Title I (currently Chapter 1), Even Start, 
Migrant Education, and others; Title II (profes- 
sional development and technical assistance); 
Title III (technology, gifted and talented educa- 
tion); Title VI (Indian education); and Title VII 
(bilingual and immigrantcducation). This means 



that schools with LEP students will be able to 
use multi-source funding to operate bilingual 
education and other programs of instruction for 
LEP students and their English proficient peers, 
to provide professional development for all 
school staff, and to collect performance data 
from student cohorts that are representative of 
whole schools and whole districts. This does not 
mean, however, that ED should cease to act as 
an oversight agency. 

IMAGINE THE YEAR 2000 

When the reauthorized ESEA is fully imple- 
mented, then in the year 2000 we can imagine 
the following reforms becoming a reality: 

Title I, state, and local funds supporting the 
development and implementation of the 
general schoolwide and districtwide improve- 
ment plan for all communities, but especial- 
ly for high poverty communities; 
Title II funds directly and indirectly sup- 
porting professional development activities 
for all school staff; 

Title III and other funds supporting the 
purchase and use of education hardware and 
software technologies; 
Title VII and other funds providing addi- 
tional support for districtwide or schoolwide 
bilingual education programs, including 
additional professional development and 
evaluation activities; and 
Title II regional centers working in partner- 
ship with the SEAs and ED to provide the 
technical assistance needed to design and 
implement systemic school reform plans and 
evaluations of bilingual education programs 
and other services. 

We can also imagine bilingual education pro- 
grams that are implemented over a long enough 
period of time to ensure their full effect and 
adjusted to students with the following needs: 

ruuive born students who are mostly English 
speaking but want to formally reacquire 
their family background language; 



native born students who are not fully pro- 
ficient in English; 

non-U. S. -born students who are LEP; 
students who represent significant numbers 
of speakers of the same language; ind 
students who represent small numbers of 
speakers of varied non-English languages. 

This commitment to reform can mean that the 
duration of bilingual education programs is 
determined by teaching and learning require- 
ment^ rather than by state assessment policies 
that require student testing in English-only in 
particular grades, without regard to whether 
such students have learned enough English to 
demonstrate their growth in content skills and 
their application, or before the programs have 
had their full education effects. 

School districts will be able to conduct such 
programs in the context ofstate and local reform 
plans that have been created by consensus of all 
important participants. The result will be com- 
prehensive, clearly defined, and unified ap- 
proaches to bilingual education that are not 
evident today. Finally, our communities will be 
able to reap the benefits of schools when they are 
truly operating as a system that links teaching, 
learning, professional development, and stu- 
dent and staff certifications of achievement to 
challenging and clearly defined curriculum and 
performance standards for students and staff. 

This can be the reality of comprehensive pro- 
grams of bilingual education: programs that are 
additive rather than remedial, that -.mrtire the 
linguistic and cultural diversity of all students 
rather than deny the importance and usefulness 
of their characteristics and needs, that operate as 
a continuum across all grades from preschool to 
postsecondary levels and into the workplace, 
and that extend to new limits the conceptual 
and theoretical bases. 

In the p as t > some o hse rve rs h a vc asked if bilin- 
gual education works. The vision outlined here 
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is more possible now than ever before, given the 
commitment to school reform that is being 
made by the government and dedicated educa- 
tors. In the year 2000, perhaps we can be in the 
position to declare that the conditions for effective 
programs of bilingual education have been met. 
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staff with a special emphasis on the implica- 
tions for Chapter 1." Palo Alto, CA: Stanford 
University. 

U.S. Department of Education. (1993). Im- 
proving America s schools act of 1993: Reautho- 
rization of the elementary and secondary 
education act. Washington, DC: Author. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Policy 
and Planning. (1991). Annual evaluation re- 
port: Fiscal year 1991. Washington, DC: 
Author. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Policy 
and Planning. (1993). Reinventing Chapter 1: 
The current Chapter 1 program and new direc- 
tions, final report of the national assessment of 
the Chapter 1 program. Washington, DC: 
Author. 

NOTE 

Bilingual Education: A Look to the Year2000\vzs 
the keynote presentation at a live, interactive 
teleconference sponsored by Multifunctional 
Resource Center 14 (MRC- 14) on December 6, 
1993. Garcia's address was followed by a panel 
session featuring: Robert Aguilar, Superinten- 
dent, Norwalk-LaMirada Unified School Dis- 
trict; David Ramirez, Director, Center for Lan- 
guage Minority Education and Research, 
California State University, Long Beach; and 
Maria Trejo, Director, Categorical Programs 
Division, California Department of Education. 
An open session closed the conference, with 
Garcia and the panelists responding to call-in 
questions from the field. 
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FROM THE NCBE DATABASE 

The following list of publications was compiled 
through a search of the NCBE database. The 
focuses o n issues relating to the National Educatio n 
Goals, education standards, and school reform. 

Publications with BExxxxxx reference num- 
bers are available from NCBE. These items can be 
ordered by using the publication order form in- 
eluded at the end of this monograph. 

The National Governors Association, Task 
Force on Education. (1990). Educating 
America: State strategies for achieving the na- 
tional education goals. Washington, DC: 
Author. 

Available from: National Governors Associa- 
tion, 444 North Capitol Street, Washington, 
DC20001-1572 

This report outlines strategies to enable states 
to meet the six National Education Goals adopt- 
ed by the nation's governors. Measures are rec- 
ommended in three phases of education: 
preschool years, elementary and secondary years, 
and adult education and training. The report 
also sets forth strategies to promote the national 
goal of having U.S. students be first in the world 
in mathematics and science achievement by the 
year 2000. The role of state governors in these 
efforts is discussed, along with the need for 
national leadership in education reform. Ap- 
pendices present the National Education Goals 
and a bibliography of works consulted. 

National Education Goals Panel. (1991). 
The national education goals report: Building 
a nation of learners. Washington, DC: Au- 
thor. 

Available from: National Education Goals 
Panel, 1850 M Street, NW, Suite 270, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036; 202/632-0952. 
This first annual report presents indicators 
to answer the question of how well the nation 
and individual states are doing in achieving each 
of the National Education Goals set forth by the 
President and the nation's governors in 1989. 
Data is presented on high school completion 



rates, math and science achievement, compe- 
tency and achievement in core subjects, literacy, 
and incidence of school crime and drug use. 
Additional information related to achieving the 
goals and their associated objectives is also pro- 
vided. Significant gaps in data are highlighted 
and proposals for creating new indicators are 
summarized. Finally, the role of the federal 
government in helping achieve the goals is de- 
scribed. 

National Council on Education Standards 
and Testing. (1992). Raising standards for 
American education: A report to Congress, the 
secretary of education, the national education 
goals panel, and the American people. Wash- 
ington, DC: Author. 

Available from: U.S. Government Printing 

Office, P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 

15250-7954; 202/783-3238. 

This report argues that instituting explicit 
national standards for academic performance 
tied to a new system of assessment would help 
the nation to meet the National Education 
Goals. Concerned that expectations for aca- 
demic achievement in the United States are low 
as compared to other nations, the council main- 
tains that national standards would provide a 
common anchor for systemic educational re- 
forms. Five content areas would be targeted: 
English, mathematics, science, history, and ge- 
ography. Parts 1 and 2 of the report address the 
desirability and feasibility of creating national 
standards and a system of assessment to measure 
progress toward those standards. Part 3 exam- 
ines the question of how the standards and 
assessment system would be developed and im- 
plemented. Appendices include acknowledg- 
ments; authorization for the National Council 
on Education Standards and Testing; public 
comment; the National Education Goals; and 
reports of the task forces on standards, assess- 
ment, implementation, English, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography. 
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U.S. Department of Education. (1991). Pre- 
paring young children for success: Guideposts 
for achieving our first national education goal 
Washington, DC: Author. 
Available from: NCBE (BEO 18789). 
This booklet discusses issues surrounding 
the first of the National Education Goal* — that 
by the year 2000, all children in America will 
start school ready to learn. It examines the major 
issues having to do with the definition of terms 
and implementation strategies, and proposes 
policies and practices related to these issues. The 
focus is on children learning in the home, in 
preschool, and in early elementary school. With- 
in the goal, three separate objectives are dis- 
cussed in turn: ( 1 ) All disadvantaged and disabled 
children will have access to high quality and 
developmentally appropriate preschool pro- 
grams; (2) Every parent will be a child's first 
teacher and all parents will have access to the 
training and support they need; (3) Children 
will receive the nutrition and health care needed 
to arrive at school with healthy minds and 
bodies, and the number of low birthweight 
babies will be reduced through prenatal health 
a re. A discussion of the federal role in helping 
t ) achieve the readiness goal is also included. A 
list of references is appended. 

While House Initiative on Educational Ex- 
cellence for Hispanic Americans. (1992). A 
progress report to the Secretary of Education 
from the President s Advisory Commission on 
Educational Excellence for Hispanic Ameri- 
cans. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Available from: NCBE (PEG 18796). 

This report describes the progress of His- 
panic Americans in the United States toward 
achieving the National Education Goals. Input 
was received from citizens at six regional public 
forums, as well as from representatives or na- 
tional Hispanic organizations. The document 
includes: (Da snapshot of the status of Hispan- 
ics in relation to the National Education Coals; 
(2) the Commission's ongoing efforts to gather 



relevant information and expert opinion; (3) an 
analysis of the challenge the nation faces in 
providing Hispanics with a quality education; 

(4) a statement of the Commission's vision for 
the majorareas it is addressing, includingparent 
participation and educational partnerships; and 

(5) the Commission's proposed next steps for 
carrying out its responsibilities and for increas- 
ing accountability in both government and the 
education community to ensure that progress is 
made. An appendix contains additional infor- 
mation on Hispanic participation in education 
programs and demographic, socioeconomic, and 
health profiles of Hispanic Americans. 

Council of the Great City Schools. (1992). 
National urban education goals: Baseline indi- 
cators, 1990-91. Washington, DC: Author. 
Available from: Council of the Great City 
Schook, 1413 KStreet,NW. Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, DC 20005; 202/371-0163. 
This report presents a series of data measur- 
ing the status of urban schools in relation to the 
national urban education goals. It focuses on 
results-oriented indicators rcther than on pro- 
grammatic ones, although some gross program 
participation data are included. Chapter 1 pre- 
sents data on the demographics of city schools 
and compares urban characteristics to those of 
the nation at large. Chapter 2 is divided into six 
sections, each devoted to one of the national 
urban education goals and each presenting data 
aggregated across all urban school districts for 
the 1 990-9 1 school year. The six goals deal with 
the following areas (1) readiness to learn; (2) 
increased graduation rates; (3) improved aca- 
demic achievement; (4) quality teachers; (5) 
postsccondary opportunities; (6) safe and car- 
ing environment. Chapter 3 contains informa- 
tion on various characteristics of urban public 
schools that might be of general interest. Chap- 
ter4 presents data on the revenues and expendi- 
tures of urban schools, with comparisons to 
national averages. These chapters are followed 
by a description of data strengths and limita- 
tions, and a summary of future plans. Finally, 



the report contains city-by-city profiles with 
data on demographics, the six goals, system 
characteristics, and funding. 

National Education Goals Panel. (1992). 
The national education goals report: Building a 
nation of learners. Washington, DC: Author. 
Available from: National Education Goals 
Panel, 1 850 M Street, NW, Suite 270, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036; 202/632-0952. 
This is the second in a series of annual 
reports that measures the nation's progress in 
meeting the six National Education Goals. The 
report begins with a special section of interna- 
tional comparative data showing how the Unit- 
ed States' performance on the various goals 
compares to that of other nations. Chapter 2 
presents basic data on progress toward the goals, 
including key indicators, additional indicators, 
and individual state profiles for 1 992. The latter 
section reports the most recent state data across 
the goals alongside a baseline statistic. Chapter 
3 summarizes the panel's progress during the 
past year in stimulating data reforms needed to 
improve the information provided in each goal 
atca. The final chapter describes federal efforts 
to support the National Education Goals. Fi- 
nancial data reported in 1991 are updated and 
new contextual information is presented. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of the 
Secretary. (1992). The condition of bilingual 
education in the nation: A report to the Congress 
and the President. Washington, DC: Author. 
Available from: NCBE (BE018765). 
This document reports on programmatic, 
research, and trainingactivities administered by 
the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). It describes the 
coordination of OBEMLA programs with other 
offices within the Department of Education and 
with other federal agencies and programs. It also 
identifies and discusses key aspects of education 
programs for limited English proficient (LEP) 
students. The report begins with a brief legisla- 
tive background of the Bilingual Education Act 



and a discussion of how bilingual education 
relates to the six National Education Goals. 
Chapter 2 provides a discussion of the identifi- 
cation, placement, and demographic character- 
istics of LEP students. Chapter 3 describes the 
results of research studies on LEP instructional 
strategies, program evaluations, capacity build- 
ing, and the training of educational personnel. 
Chapter 4 focuses on the role of OBEMLA in 
administering programs authorized by the Bi- 
lingual Education Act. Chapter 5 presents a 
policy analysis and recommendations for future 
federal involvement. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Policy and Planning. (1992). Transforming 
American education: A directory of research and 
practice to help the nation achieve the six national 
education goals. Washington, DC: Author. 
Available from: NCBE (BE018913). 
This directory documents successful and 
promising programs around the country that 
arc helping students progress toward achieving 
the National Education Goals. Each chapter 
focuses on a key topic or content area cited in the 
National Education Goals: early childhood ed- 
ucation, dropout prevention, English language 
arts, mathematics, science, history, geography, 
foreign languages, adult education and literacy, 
vocational-technical education, and drug abuse 
prevention. Each chapter includes four parts: 

1 ) a summary of current thinking and research 
in the topic area, with a focus on practices 
and programs found to be effective; 

2) asuggested readinglistof key books, reports, 
and articles on the topic; 

3) case studies of innovative and promising 
projects currently under way; and 

4) sources of further information. 
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Center for AppI ied Linguistics (Ed.). ( 1 993). 
Issues of language and culture: Proceedings of a 
symposium convened by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics on national education goal 3. 
Washington, DC: Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics. 

Available frtm: Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics, 1118 22nd Street, NW, Washington, 
DC; 2021429-9292. 

The papers presented at the 1992 sympo- 
sium consider language and culture issues that 
have been neglected in the movement to raise 
education standards as mandated by the Na- 
tional Education Goals. The symposium fo- 
cused on Goal 3, which calls for students to 
demonstrate competency in specific content 
areas, and on the impact of national standards 
and assessments on students from linguistic an ^ 
cultural minority groups. An initial overview 
sets the conference proceedings into the larger 
context of cultural diversity and education re- 
form. Next, the questions of how standards can 
be raised and student performance measured 
equitably are considered. Current research is- 
sues in minority student education are discussed 
briefly. The document concludes with a sum- 
mary of policy and strategy recommendations 
that emerged from the symposium. A list of 
resources citing materials related to multicul- 
tural education, teacher training, teacher certi- 
fication, and testing and standards is appended. 

Prince, C. D„ and Lawrence, L. A. (1993). 
School readiness and language minority stu- 
dents: Implications of the first national educa- 
tion goal Washington, DC: NCBE. 
Available from: NCBE (BEO 19044). 
This document examines conditions affect- 
ing the school readiness or young children, with 
special attention to the needs of children whose 
home language is not English. It summarizes 
progress made by the National Education Goals 
Panel in defining and measuring school readi- 
ness, and raises questions regarding the assess- 
ment of young language minority children. 
Next, the report analyzes conditions affecting 



youngchildren's prospects forsuccess in school, 
including access to preschool programs, parent 
training and support, and adequate nutrition 
and heaith care. Language learning during the 
preschool years is discussed. Finally, the docu- 
ment lists 1 5 things that parents can do to help 
their children get ready for school and recom- 
mends six immediate policy measures to address 
the needs of young language minority students. 

Wurtz, E., and Malcolm, S. (1993). Promises 
to keep: Creating high standards for American 
students. Report on the review of education 
standards from the goals 3 and 4 technical 
planning group. Washington, DC: National 
Education Goals Panel. 
Available from: NCBE (BEO 19283). 
The National Education Goals Panel, estab- 
lished in 1991 to measure progress toward the 
National Education Goals, convened a technical 
planning group to offer guidance on the process 
of establishing world-class academic standards 
in the United States. This report by the planning 
group indicates initial steps for reviewing and 
certifying the education standards currently be- 
ing developed by independent professional or- 
ganizations. Criteria and processes are suggested 
for reviewing two kinds of education standards: 
(1 ) content standards, including subject-specific 
content standards and state content standards; 
and (2) performance standards. The report out- 
lines challenges for the future National Educa- 
tion Standards and Improvement Council 
(NES1C) in terms of criteria and processes that 
NES1C should use to review and certify content 
standards, with implications for performance 
standards. Responses are offered to various con- 
cerns about standards expressed by the public. 
Finally, comments by rwo members of the tech 
nical planning group arc presented. Appendices 
contain biographic sketches of group members; 
profiles of national content standard develop- 
ment projects; a paper on setting standards in 
other countries; an executive summary, Raising 
Standards for A m erica n Ed u ratio n: a n d a c h a p te r 
from the 1993 Goals Report. 
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RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS 

Alliance for Curriculum Reform 
2000 Clarendon Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22201 

Phone: 703/525-4035; Fax: 703/243-8316 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
Center for Restructuring 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20001 

202/879-4461 

Center on Organization and tructuring 
of Schools 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

1025 West Johnson Street, Room 659 

Madison, Wl 53706 

608/263-7575 

Center for Research on Effective Schooling 
for Disadvantaged Students 

The Johns Hopkins University 

The School of Arts and Sciences 

3505 North Charles Street 

Baltimore, MD 21218 

410/338-7570 

Institute for Responsive Education 
605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
617/353-3309 

National Board for Professional Teaching 
St ndards 

1900 M Street, NW, Suite 210 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: 202/463-3008; Fax: 202/463-3008 

National Center for Research on Cultural 
Diversity and Second Language Learning 

University of California, Santa Cruz 

399 Kerr Hall 

Santa Cruz., CA 95064 

Phone: 408/459-3500; Fax: 408/459-3502 



National Education Association* 
National Center for Innovation 

1201 16th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20046 

202/822-7370 

National Education Goals Panel 
1850 M Street, NW, Suite 270 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: 202/632-0952; Fax: 202/632-0957 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
AAA North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 
215/574-9300 

CONTENT STANDARDS DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

(Source: Wurtz& Malcolm. (1993). Promises to 
keep. See citation and abstract, page 12.) 

The Arts 

Music Educators National Conference 
1806 Robert Fulton Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

John Mahlmann, Standards Project Director 
In coordination with the American Alliance for 
Theater and Education, the National Art Edu- 
cation Association, and the National Dance 
Association. 

The standards are schedu led to be completed 
Summer 1 994. Fordraft copies, other materials, 
or information about opportunities to comment 
on the standards, contact: Megan Prosser at 
(703) 860-4000 or FAX (703) 860-4826. 

Citizenship mi Civlct 

Center of Civic Education 

5146 Douglas Fir Road 

Calabasas, CA 91302-1467 

Charles Quigley, Standards Project Director 

Margaret Branson, Co-Director 

The Standards are scheduled to be com pleted 
Fall 1994. For draft copies, other materials, or 
information about opportunities to comment 
on the standards, contact: Margaret Branson at 
(818) 591-9321, FAX (818) 591-9330. 
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English and Language tot* 

The Center for the Study of Reading 

174 Children's Research Center 

51 Gerty Drive 

Champaign, IL 61820 

P. David Pearso; Allen Farstrup (IRA); 

Miles Myers (NCTE) 
In coordination with the National Council of 
Teachers or English (NCTE) and the Interna- 
tional Reading Association (IRA). 

The standards are scheduled to be completed 
Fall 1995. For draft copies, other materials, or 
information about opportunities to comment 
on the standards, contact Jean Osborn at (217) 
333-2552 or FAX (217) 244-4501. 

Foreign Languages 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, Inc. 

6 Executive Plaza 

\onkers, NY 10701-6801 

June K. * 'hillips, Standards Project Director 
In coordination with the American Association 
of Teachers of French, the American Association 
of Teachers of German, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

The standards are scheduled to be completed 
Spring 1996. For draft copies, other materials, 
or information about opportunities to comment 
on the standards, contact Jamie Draper at (9 1 4) 
963-8830 or FAX (914) 963-1275. 

Geography 

National Council of Geographic Education 

Geography Standards Project 

1600 M Street, NW, Suite 261 1 

Washington, DC 20036 

Anthony R. DeSouza* Project Director 
In coordination with the Association of Amer- 
ican Geographers, the National Geographic So- 
ciety, and the American Geographical Society. 

The standards are scheduled to be complet- 
ed Fall 1994. For draft copies, other materials, 
or information about opportunities to com- 
ment on the standards, conti 1 c HcatherScofteld 
at (202) 775-7832 or FAX (202) 429-5771. 



History 

National Center for History in the Schools 
University of California, Los Angeles 

231 Moore Hall, 405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Charlotte Crabtree, Project Co-Director 

Gary B. Nash, Project Co-Director 
The standards are scheduled to be completed 
Spring 1994. For draft copies, other materials, 
or information about opportunities to com- 
ment on the standards, contact: Pamela Ham- 
ilton at (310) 825-4702 or FAX (310) 825- 
4723. 

Mathematics 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

1906 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 20091-1593 

Thomas Romberg, Standards Commission Chair 
The standards were completed in March 1989. 
For draft copies, other materials, or information 
about opportunities to comment on assessment 
initiatives, contact: Virginia Williams at (703) 
620-9840 or FAX (703) 476-2970. 

Science 

National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council 
201 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20418 
Ken Hoffman, Project Co-Director 
Angelo Collins, Project Co-Director 
In coordination with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the American 
Association of Physics Teachers, the American 
Chemical Society, the Council of State Science 
Supervisors, the Earth Science Coalition, and 
the National Association of Biology Teachers. 

The standards are scheduled to be complet- 
ed Fall 1994. For draft copies, other materials, or 
information about opportunities to comment 
on the standards, phone: (202) 334-1399 or 
FAX (202) 334-3159. 
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Bilingual Education: A Look to the Year 2000, 
is based on a lecture delivered by the author in 
at the Interactive Teleconference sponsored by 
the Title VII Multifunctional Resource Center 
No. 14 at California State Polytechnic 
University-Pomona. The teleconference was 
broadcast live on December 6, 1993. 

In this monograph, the author offers his vision 
of the future of education for I anguage minority 
students based upon proposed legislation and 
other government initiatives. 
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